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PREFACE 


THERE is no known contemporaneous written account 
of the construction of our first national flag in 1776 or 
1777, and the Stars and Stripes was probably not widely 
known or generally used on land until after the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Governments and nations are slow of growth. Our 
Flag was not the beloved ensign of a great nation when it 
was first used, and it is not strange that the State flags 
were then more important than the national flag. The 
Congress from 1775 to 1789 was composed of a succes- 
sion of delegates. Its duties and powers were indicated 
in the Articles of Association adopted in 1774, and were 
more fully set forth in the Articles of Confederation 
agreed upon in 1777 and adopted July 9, 1778. The 
government was without power to prevent or punish 
offenses against its own laws. There was no President 
nor other executive power except committees of the Con- 
gress. After the Treaty of Peace in 1783, which ended 
the War of the Revolution, England refused to carry out 
that treaty or to send a minister to the United States. 
The Federal government was despised abroad, disobeyed 
at home. Algiers declared war against the United States 
in 1786. 

} ) 
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In defense against intolerable conditions, at home and 
abroad, a Constitutional Convention, whose presiding 
officer was George Washington, adopted, in 1787, the 
Constitution (ratified by the States in 1788), which 
begins as follows: 


PREAMBLE. 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect wnion, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liverty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of America. 


Under this Constitution, from 1789 to 1915, our coun- 
try has grown great — from 3,000,000 to 100,000,000 of 
population ; from a puny confederacy to one of the greatest 
nations in the world. The tests of foreign and civil war, 
bitter political and personal contests, financial disaster 
and unparalleled prosperity, and vast increase in terri- 
tory, have tried and approved it. 

The Constitution provides for control of -the Legisla- 
tive, Executive, and Judicial functions, both Federal and 
State. The stability of our own government, compared 
with the radical changes in those of every other nation, 
is the highest memorial of the wisdom and patriotism of 
the men who framed the Constitution and of their succes- 
sors who have supported, defended, and obeyed it. 

The boys and girls of the present will be the voters of 
the future; they may amend the Constitution. It will 
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be well for them to know that under its wise provisions 
our government is “by the people, for the people.” It 
will be well for them to feel the significance of the Stars 
and Stripes as the emblem of Liberty and Union as set 
forth in the preamble of the Constitution. It will be 
well for them to realize that our Flag stands for struggle 
and self-sacrifice in the past ; that our Constitution stands 
for peace and safety in the present; and that under our 
Constitution and our Flag, the Stars and Stripes, the 
future is bright with promise of national righteousness 
and the ‘benign influence of good Laws under a Free 
Government,’ — the ever favorite object of the heart of 
George Washington. 

The flags in outline are from the Navy Department 
plan referred to in Executive Order 1637, and show the 
proportions of the standard ensign and the navy boat 
flag, and the position, size, and arrangement of the stars 
in the ensign and in the boat flag. 

The colored plates of the Stars and Stripes show the 
flag of 1777 with stars in a circle. It is probable that 
army flags were at first thus arranged, and that navy 
flags bore the stars in some staggered or quincunx group- 
ing, that is, arranged by fives in a square. The known 
navy flags of the period 1795-1818 had the stars in 
horizontal rows, staggered; the Navy Commissioners, 
May 18, 1818, required the new flag to bear twenty stars 
in four horizontal rows staggered. This form was 
changed to a rectangular grouping of the four horizontal 
rows by direction of the President four months later. 
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The rectangular arrangement has been closely followed 
since that date. 

The writer has followed the Flag through many 
written and printed records, and has found a growing 
reverence for the national ensign and an increasing desire 
for fixed proportions and sizes of the flag, a desire that 
resulted in the Executive Order 1637, October 29, 1912. 

The frontispiece is from the original negative of a 
picture taken from the painting which is owned by the 
Town of Marblehead, Massachusetts. This negative is 
owned and copyrighted by the Horace K. Turner Com- 
pany, and the frontispiece is used with their permission. 
The portrait of Washington is from the painting, in the 
War Department, by Huntington after Trumbull and 
others. The picture of the ‘Human Star-Spangled 
Banner”’ is from a photograph taken by Mrs. Catherine 
Dubas, of Baltimore, Maryland. 


CHARLES W. STEWART, 


Superintendent Library and 
Naval War Records. 
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Sada te ee 


1777-1795 


Thirteen Stripes, Thirteen Stars 


1795-1818 


Fifteen Stripes, Fifteen Stars 


1818 
Thirteen Stripes, Twenty Stars 
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July 4, 1912 
Thirteen Stripes, Forty-eight Stars 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


It is not a painted rag. Itis a whole national history. It is the 
Constitution. Its the Government. It is the free people that stand 
an the Government on the Constitution. — Henry Warp Brecuer. 


THe Stars AND STRIPES is one of the very old 
national flags of the world. It was ordained and estab- 
lished June 14, 1777, by resolution of the Congress of 
the United States of North America, and officially pub- 
lished September 2 and 3, 1777, by the Secretary of the 
Congress. 

Among national ensigns the flag of Denmark is prob- 
ably the oldest; and that of Russia second m age. The 
present national flag of Spain dates from 1785; that of 
France, from 1789; of England, from 1801; of Italy, 
from 1848; of Japan, from 1859; of Austria-Hungary, 
from 1867; of Germany, from 1871; of Portugal, from 
1911; of China, from 1912. 

During the life of the Stars and Stripes one-half of 
the nations of the earth have become republics, and every 
government has given increased liberty and representa- 

(15) 
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tion to its people. The world has advanced, particularly 
during the past fifty years, in the sciences, in the arts, in 
material prosperity and personal comfort, as never before. 

The sun never sets on the Stars and Stripes, for the 
flag flies from our embassies, legations, and consulates 
the world over; and the sun is above the eastern horizon 
of Porto Rico, just rising, as it sets at the Philippines. 

In the one hundred thirty-eight years of its existence 
the flag of the United States has come to be recognized 
and respected by all nations as representative of a great 
and free people. It has stood throughout its life for 
liberty and justice. Though it has led armies and navies 
to victory, yet its message is one of civilization and peace. 
And to-day more than ever it 1s carrying a message of 
hope and international righteousness to the world. 

For seventy years prior to the Revolutionary War the 
British-American Colonies flew the red ensign of the 
mother country, with the union of the crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew. New England used also a blue 
flag, with the red cross of St. George on a white canton. 

In a flag the canton (Latin canton, ‘“ corner’’) is a rec- 
tangle in the upper corner next the hoist. The hodst is 
the vertical part, dimension, or height of the portion next 
the staff, pole, or halliards. The wnion is the device 
placed in the canton to indicate political union; the term 
“union” sometimes indicates both the device and the 
canton, and is generally called the jack, or union jack. 

The name “Jack” was first applied to the flag of 
England —the union of the cross of St. George repre- 
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senting England, and of St. Andrew representing Scot- 
land, ordered in 1606, for English and Scotch ships, by 
James I., whose name in French is Jacques. The flag 
was then called “ Jacques’ Flag,” and later simply “the 
Jack.” This Jack was adopted by Parliament in 1707, 
modified in 1801, by the addition of the cross of St. 
Patrick representing Ireland, and the Jack of the United 
Kingdom became the flag of the British Empire, as it is 
to-day. 

Some of the Colonies had special devices added to their 
red and blue banners. The early American flags of the 
Revolutionary War were of various colors and many 
designs, including pine trees, rattle-snakes, thirteen red 
and white stripes, crescents, and mottoes. Some of these 
flags were used throughout the war. 

A flag of thirteen horizontal red and white stripes, with 
the red cross of St. George on a white canton, was the 
distinguishing mark of flagships in the British navy in 
the eighteenth century. A similar flag was flown on ves- 
sels of the East India Company. The Light Horse Troop, 
of Philadelphia, carried, in 1775, the Markoe Banner, 
with acanton of thirteen stripes alternate blue and silver. 
Washington’s family coat of arms bore red five-pointed 
stars, one point upward, and red and white horizontal 
stripes. 
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THE GRAND UNION FLAG, 1776 


The Grand Union Flag was the Continental standard 
from January, 1776, until superseded by the Stars and 
Stripes in 1777. The Journals of the Continental Congress 
tell us that Benjamin Harrison of Virginia, Benjamin 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, and Thomas Lynch of South 
Carolina were appointed, in September, 1775, a com- 
mittee to confer with Washington and others on regulating 
a Continental army. The committee was in Washington’s 
camp at Cambridge, Massachusetts, late in October, 1775. 
On January 1, 1776, Washington hoisted at the army 
headquarters, in Cambridge, a flag of ‘thirteen stripes, 
red and white alternately, with the English Union can- 
toned in the corner.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


‘First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
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It is probable that this Grand Union Flag had been 
approved by the visiting committee of Congress, and was 
the national ensign under which the fleet of Commodore 
EKsek Hopkins sailed from Philadephia in February, 1776, 
under which Arnold fought the Battle of Lake Cham- 
plain in October, 1776, and Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware and won the battles of Trenton, December 26, 1776, 
and Princeton, January 3, 1777. 

The flag under which the first struggles of the Colonists 
took place was not, then, a distinctively American standard. 
Its thirteen stripes stood for the Colonies, but the “ English 
Union cantoned in the corner” indicated that the mother 
country’s authority was still recognized to some extent. 
We must remember that the Colonists were not as yet 
ready to break entirely the ties binding them to England. 
They were at first asking not for complete independence, 
but simply for fair treatment from the central English 
government. They were asking for a voice in their own 
government, and the preservation of their rights as 
English freemen. 

But at that time the men holding the power in Eng- 
land were so unwise and short-sighted that they were 
unwilling to give in to the just demands of the Colonists. 
The result was that these sturdy liberty-loving English- 
men determined to form a new nation, since they could 
hope for no reforms from the rulers of England.. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE STARS AND STRIPES 


The Declaration of Independence marked the beginning 
of the new American nation, and demanded a flag that 
should be truly representative of the United States. 
The origin of the new flag, the Stars and Stripes, with 
thirteen stripes and thirteen stars, is set forth in family 
traditions, and in the rough Journal of the Continental 
Congress for June 14, 1777, page 243, as follows : 


Resolved, That the Flag of the United States be 13 stripes alter- 
nate red and white, that the Union be 13 stars white in a blue field 
representing a new constellation. 


The jfac-simile shows that there was first written, 
“ Resolved, That the Flag of the United States consist of 
»’ etc.; then “consist”? was struck out; “be 
Ber onishede was inserted, and “by” was ee over 
‘or and. finally, °° deauenenel by” was struck out, 
leaving the resolution as quoted. 

The Journal shows that the changes were probably 
made by reason of discussion in the Congress and were 
not merely the work of a committee. These official 
records do not show much sentiment in the creation of 
the flag. There was no Congressional Record in those 
days. We can read only of the results in the Congress, 
and imagine the discussions. 

The resolution provides for the number of stars, but 
not for their arrangement or the number of points in a 
star. There is a tradition that the stars of the flag were 
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FAC-SIMILE OF PAGE OF JOURNAL OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 
SHOWING RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING THE STARS AND STRIPES 
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the stars of Washington’s family coat of arms, adopted at 
the suggestion of Benjamin Franklin, and first placed 
thus : 


The stars took the place of the saltire cross (x) of St. 
Andrew and the rectangular cross (+) of St. George of 
the Grand Union Flag. This arrangement of stars has 
been used in the navy boat flag for many years. 

The five-pointed star, with one point upward, is an 
ancient symbol of authority and dominion of India, 
Persia, and Egypt. It is a sacred symbol in Christian 
churches, symbolizing dominion. 

John Paul Jones, our first great sailor, used on the 
Bonhomme Richard a flag later deposited in the museum 
of the Alexandria-Washington Lodge of Masons, whose 
Master was George Washington. This flag was destroyed 
in 1871, when the Temple and City Hall of Alexandria 


burned down. 


Preserved in the rooms of the Masonic Grand Lodge at 
Raleigh, N. C., is a curious old flag, the “Stars and 
Stripes,’ carried by North Carolina troops at the Battle 
of Guilford Court House in 1781. This historic flag has 
thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate blue and red, the 


JOHN PAUL JONES 


‘“‘He hath made the Flagg of America respectable among the 


Flaggs of other Nations.” 
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bottom stripe nearly all torn off. The canton is white, 
eight stripes high, and the thirteen stars are eight-pointed 
and blue in color. 


AMERICAN FLAG OF REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD, ACCORDING 
TO PEALE AND TRUMBULL 


The artists Peale and Trumbull have painted the flag 
of the Revolutionary War period with thirteen five-pointed 
stars in a circle. The flag of the Third Maryland Regi- 
ment, preserved in the State House, Annapolis, Maryland, 
has in the union twelve white five-pointed stars in a 
circle, with one star in the center. This standard is 
32 x 60 inches. It was carried in the Battle of the 
Cowpens, January 17, 1781. 


28 
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MARYLAND FLAG CARRIED IN THE BATTLE OF THE COWPENS 


This flag is said to have been made by Betsy Ross in 1780. 


pad 
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BETSY ROSS AND THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Tradition tells us that Mrs. Elizabeth Ross (known as 
“ Betsy Ross”), of Philadelphia, constructed the first 
“Stars and Stripes” flag. She was born in 1752, mar- 
ried in 1773 John Ross, a Continental soldier, who died 
of wounds and was buried in Philadelphia in 1776. 

She married later a sea captain, John Ashburne, who 
died in Mill Prison, England, in 1782. The following 
year she married Ashburne’s prison mate, John Claypoole, 
who died in 1817. 

Betsy Ross died at her daughter's home in Philadel- 
phia, January 30, 1836. She was buried in the cemetery 
of the Society of Free Quakers on South Fifth Street, 
from which place her remains were transferred in 1857 
to Mount Moriah Cemetery. Four of her daughters grew 
up and married. Betsy Ross’s first husband was an 
upholsterer. She continued his business, and for fifty 
years was an expert needle-woman, lace-maker, and flag- 
maker, and supplied the government with flags. 

The Society of Patriotic Decorations and Civic Improve- 
ment, of Washington, D.C., states, in its circulars, that 
a committee composed of General Washington, Robert 
Morris, and Colonel George Ross, an uncle of Betsy Ross’s 
first husband, called upon Mrs. Betsy Ross in June, 1776, 
and asked her to make a new flag from a rough drawing. 
According to her suggestions General Washington revised 
this drawing in her back parlor. The circulars further 
state that the house where this first United States flag 
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was made is still standing, —a two-story and attic build- 
ing, No. 239 Arch Street, below Third Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. A large sign across the front reads 
— “BrrrHpLace or OLp GuLory.” 

The sworn statements of Rachel Fletcher, a daughter 
of Betsy Ross, and of Margaret Boggs, a niece, give the 
same account of the making of this flag. They state 
that Mrs. Ross also suggested the use of the five-pointed 
in place of the six-pointed star, and showed the com- 
mittee how to fold a piece of paper so that a proper five- 
pointed star could be made by one snip of the shears 
(see pages 68, 69). They add that she made the flag, as 
redrawn by Washington according to her suggestions, and 
that the committee carried it to the Congress, where it 
was approved and adopted. 

Though we have no official record of the making of this 
first United States flag, the accounts given by Betsy 
Ross’s relatives are generally accepted. 

Betsy Ross left to her descendants and to her country 
the glorious tradition of the patient, skillful, cheerful, 
energetic, patriotic woman of the American Revolution, 
who fashioned and placed in the hands of our first great 
soldier the Flag of Freedom, — the most beautiful flag 
in the world. 
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FIRST USE IN BATTLE OF THE STARS AND STRIPES 


In Lossing’s “ Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution,” 
Vol. IL., page 242, we find the following account of the 
first use in battle of the Stars and Stripes : 

“The British and Indian forces began the siege of 
Fort Schuyler, formerly Fort Stanwix, New York, August 
2, 1777. The garrison, under Colonel Peter Gansevoort, 
consisted of seven hundred and fifty men; had sufficient 
provisions for six weeks and a plentiful supply of ammuni- 
tion for small arms. 

“The garrison was without a flag when the enemy 
appeared, but their pride and ingenuity soon supplied one 
in conformity to the pattern adopted by the Continental 
Congress. Shirts were cut up to form the white stripes, 
bits of scarlet cloth were joined for the red, and the blue 
ground for the stars was composed of a cloth cloak 
belonging to Captain Abraham Swartwout, of Dutchess 
County, who was then in the fort. 

‘Before sunset, the curious mosaic-work standard, as 
precious to the beleaguered garrison as the most beauti- 
fully wrought flag of silk and needlework, was floating 
over one of the bastions.” 
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THE FLAG OF FIFTEEN STARS 


In an act approved January 13, 1794, the Congress 
provided that the flag should have fifteen stripes and 
fifteen stars, as there were at that time fifteen States in 
the . Union. Under this fifteen-starred, fifteen-striped 
flag, the nation’s destinies advanced for twenty-three 
years. 

During this important period the Navy Department 
was established in 1798; the Louisiana Purchase was 
completed in 1803; Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe served as chief magistrates of the 
nation; and five States were admitted to the Union. 
Under this flag the successful Naval War with France 
was fought, as-were also the War against the Barbary 
Powers, the War of 1812, the Northwest Indian War, 
and the Creek Indian War. 

The commission of Washington as lieutenant-general, 
in 1798, contains engravings of the flag and of the jack 
with fourteen six-pointed stars in the circumference of a 
circle and a fifteenth star in the center. 

The flag of the U.S. 8. Chesapeake, which was captured 
in 1813, is now preserved in the Museum of the Royal 
United Service Institution, London, and shows the stars as 
arranged in The Star-Spangled Banner of Fort McHenry. 


Another navy flag, that of the U. S. 8. Enterprise, 
carried in that ship when she captured H.B.M. Ship 
Boxer, in 1813, shows the stars arranged in three hori- 
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_ zontal rows of five stars each. The fly of the union in 
this flag is one-half the fly of the flag and the hoist of the 
union is eight stripes. The flag is about 114 x 55 feet. 


APPROXIMATE ARRANGEMENT OF FIFTEEN 
STARS IN THE FLAG OF THE U.S.S. ENTERPRISE 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1813 


In the fifteen-starred flag the union rested upon the 
ninth stripe, a red one. Their arrangement is five hori- 
zontal rows of three stars each, as shown in the original 
Star-Spangled Banner which floated over Fort McHenry 
and is now preserved in the National Museum in Wash- 
ington. This flag was made in Baltimore by Mrs. Mary 
‘Pickersgill and her daughter, Mrs. Caroline T. Purdy. 
There is a story that the missing white star in this flag 
was cut out and given to President Lincoln. This 
national treasure was repaired and restored by Mrs. 
Amelia Fowler, of Boston, in 1914. The shot wounds, 
and even the faded portions, are preserved by threads 
which match the colors in the flag and tie its bomb- 
shattered material to a strong linen backing. 

It was this Fort McHenry flag that Francis Scott Key 
found “ was still there’’ with its “ broad stripes and bright 
stars” still “gallantly streaming,’ as he watched so 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER OF FORT McHENRY 
29 ft. high, 32 ft. fly. 


Preserved in the National Museum, Washington, D.C, 


eagerly for it on that morning of September 14, 1814, 
and was inspired by its glorious. message to write the 


immortal words of our national song, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER BUOY IN CHESAPEAKE BAY 
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Francis Scott Key was on a ship in Baltimore Harbor 
during the bombardment of Fort McHenry. For a whole 
day heavy cannon fire was directed against the fort, but 
the flag was not lowered in token of surrender. As dark- 
ness fell, however, it was impossible for him to see if the 
flag was still flying in indication that the fort was holding 
out. But at the first rays of the dawn his eye was again 
greeted by the proudly waving flag of his country. So 
overjoyed was he, and so stirred by patriotic fervor that 
he immediately wrote down on the back of a letter the 
words that made him famous. 


The Star-Spangled Banner Buoy, shown in the illus- 
tration, marks the spot in Baltimore Harbor where the 
Ship Minden lay at anchor during the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry. The position of this vessel was deter- 
mined by the Office of Library and Naval War Records, 
Navy Department, with the kind aid of Mr. William G. 
Perrin, Secretary of the British Navy Records Society. 
It was on the Minden that Key wrote “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


The centennial of the writing of the anthem was 
celebrated at Baltimore in 1914. The Teachers’ Literary 
Club of Baltimore copied the original Fort McHenry flag 
and the beautiful replica figured prominently in the 
centennial. Another interesting feature of the celebra- 
tion was the Human Flag composed of 6,400 Baltimore 
school children, who were so placed as to form a living 
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Stars and Stripes, while their voices joined in a grand 
chorus to sing “The Star-Spangled Banner.’ It is an 
interesting fact that the “ Human Star-Spangled Banner,’ 
as shown in the picture is not historically correct, for it 
is made to contain fifteen stars and thirteen stripes, while 
the flag of the period it represents had fifteen stars and 
fifteen stripes. The combination of fifteen stars and 
thirteen stripes has never existed. 

Gifted poets have written songs filled with noble 
sentiments toward the flag. Many of these songs recount 
deeds of valor in its defense, for heroism always calls forth 
lofty expressions of patriotism. But the flag is just as 
beautiful when it waves over a country at peace with all 
the world. To-day our Flag is a sign of the peace and 
prosperity of a hundred million people. And thousands 
of patriotic men and women are striving to bring about 
the time when the flags of all nations shall stand for 
peace and. good-will among the peoples of the earth. 
Their flags will mean no less to the nations when they 
signify peace, and wars shall have ceased to exist. 

If our flag could speak, it well might say: “ To-day 
I float in peace and in glory over every capital in this 
broad land, and I stand for liberty, for the noblest ambi- 
tions of humanity, and for peace throughout the world 
and for the dignity and honor and protection of all who 
love liberty and equality, and who claim the sheltering 
protection which I have always given.” 


“WONDERFUL HUMAN STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 
Baltimore, Maryland, September 14, 1914. 
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THE FLAGS OF TWENTY STARS AND FORTY-EIGHT STARS 


As the number of States increased, it was recognized 
that the addition of a stripe for each new State would 
soon make the flag altogether too unwieldy. The final 
arrangement represented the thirteen original States by 
the thirteen red and white stripes, while each star on the 
blue field of the union represented a State. 

The Congress, in an Act approved April 4, 1818, 
re-established the flag of thirteen stripes and provided 
that the union be twenty stars, as there were twenty 
States in the Union at that time. The stars were 
arranged in four horizontal rows of five stars each, form- 
ing a rectangular block. This Act provided further that 
on the admission of every new State into the Union, one 
star should be added to the union of the flag. 

This is the existing statute under which the union of 
the flag has increased to forty-eight stars, as the Union 
has increased to forty-eight States. Representative P. 
H. Wendover, of New York, at the suggestion of Captain 
Samuel Chester Reid, the famous commander of the 
privateer General Armstrong, proposed the bill. 

In recent years, the Joint Army and Navy Board has 
proposed the arrangement of the stars in the union, and 
the Secretaries of War and of the Navy have issued the 
necessary orders. In 1912 a board, whose presiding offi- 
cer was Captain W. F. Halsey, U. 8. Navy, and whose 
members represented all the Executive Departments, met 
in the Library of the Navy Department and proposed 
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FLAG OF 1912 


standard sizes and proportions for the national ensign. 
There were at that time some sixty-six different sizes of 
the national flag, and of varying proportions, in use by 
the Executive Departments. 

The result of these deliberations was the Executive 
Order No. 1637, printed on pages 63, 65. This order 
defines the size and proportions of the flag substantially 
as proposed by the inter-departmental board. 


The Stars and Stripes from 1777 to 1795 bore thirteen 
stars and thirteen stripes; from 1795 to 1818 fifteen 
stars and fifteen stripes; from 1818 to 1915 a star for 
every State and thirteen stripes. There were thirteen 
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stars in the flag at the time of the Revolutionary War 
and the adoption of the Constitution; fifteen stars in the 
War of 1812 and in the War with the Barbary Powers; 
twenty-nine in the Mexican War; thirty-five in the Civil 
War ; forty-five in the Spanish-American War. To-day 
there are forty-eight. 
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DATES OF ADMISSION OF THE STATES TO THE UNION 


A new star is added to the flag on the Fourth of July 
following the admission of a State. 
The thirteen original States (represented by the red 


and white stripes on the flag) were: 


New Hampshire, 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
The dates of ratification of the Constitution by the 
thirteen original States, and the dates of admission into 
the Union of the other thirty-five States, are as follows: 


lee eDelawares ceca. ¢ Deer wi, 
2. Pennsylvania....—.Dec. 12, 
3. New Jersey....... Dee. 18, 
APEC COT OLA eianc cies Jan. 2, 
5. Connecticut....... Jane, 79; 
6. Massachusetts..... Feb. 6, 
Uaevlaryland yey. crear April 28, 
8. South Carolina....May 23, 


9. New Hampshire...June 21, 
NO). \alatvenen qaianno os June 26, 
iL, INGW MREASS Gag coo July 26, 
12. North Carolina....Nov. 21, 
13. Rhode Island ..... May 29, 
IS MnO Saoaa gone Mar. 4, 
Ws, UGSrANIOMV 5 Heo ooo or June 1, 
16. Tennessee........ June 1, 
1G AO) TOF perce susieemeresens Nov. 29, 
135. WOM CIEY Boog ocsc April 30, 
IDs. 0ChenE, Coaarapie Go Dec. 11, 
20. Mississippi........ Dec. 10, 
Die SLUG OS wives ss ce Decw3; 
2a ALA DAM daryereieresis oe Dec. 14, 
2B, INI. aoe bc Mar. 15, 
Ne ANDOU El 555 aoa os Aug. 10, 


1787 
1787 
1787 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1796 
1802 


, 1812 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


Ar kansasar eee tice June 15, 1836 
Machigan enw see Jan. 26, 1837 
Florida. 6 eee Mar. 3, 1845 
ROXAS: v.sc-oeneneeh Dec. 29, 1845 
ROWS spitesr merce Dec. 28, 1846 
Wisconsin ........ May 29, 1848 
Californian caer Sept. 9, 1850 
Minnesota......... May 11, 1858 
Oreconmae.. eee Feb. 14, 1859 
Wansas ii. nce: Jan. 29, 1861 
West Virginia ....June 19, 1863 
ING@Vadae sense tate Oct. 31, 1864 
Nebraska len esccee Mar. 1, 1867 
@oloradotere- eer Aug. 1, 1876 
North Dakota..... Nov. 2, 1889 
South Dakota..... Nov. 2, 1889 
Montana mane seers Noy. 8, 1889 
Washington ...... Nov. 11, 1889 
dahon 2 eee July 3, 1890 
WV VOMINg eee July 10, 1890 
Ulta eee eee Jan. 4, 1896 
Oklahomassenneenr Nov. 16, 1907 
New Mexico...... Jan. 6, 1912 
ATIZONA eee ee Feb. 14, 1912 


of 
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The Stars and Stripes can be positively identified at a 
greater distance than any other national flag. At long 
distances, with the sun behind the observer, the stripes 
have a reddish tinge and the union is dark gray. If the 
flag is between the sun and the observer, the stripes have 
a light gray tinge and the union is almost black. 

Our Flag has always flown for the freedom of men 
and the freedom of the sea. It also flies for peace and 
the brotherhood of man. Since it was first saluted by a 
foreign power, February 14, 1778, in Quiberon Bay, 
France, borne by our first great sailor, John Paul Jones, 
of the U.S. 8. Ranger, it has carried a message of hope to 
all humanity. Its red denotes courage ; its white, purity ; 
its blue, justice, loyalty, and devotion; its stars, high 
aspiration and federal union. The Stars and Stripes is 
the sign of national sovereignty and unity. It is the 
symbol of the Constitution, as the cross is the symbol of 
Christianity. 

We have enjoyed so many blessings and privileges that 
some may have forgotten that these blessings are derived 
from the provisions of the Constitution, which give us 
political and religious liberty and freedom of speech and 
press. 

The Constitution is the plan of government of the 
United States, and every citizen is bound to support it 
against all enemies. The great English statesman, 
Gladstone, said: “The American Constitution is, so far 
as I can see, the most. wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 
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This country, with its institutions, belongs to the 
people who inhabit it. Nowhere else in the world is 
found a government of so much liberty and equality. 
An immigrant may attain any Federal office in the United 
States, legislative, executive, or judicial, excepting only 
two, — those of President and Vice-President. 

Our laws, National and State, are based on the Con- 
stitution, and the flag is the symbol, not only of the 
National Constitution, but of every State Constitution. 
The flag 7s the Constitution. 

George Washington was the chief officer engaged in the 
creation of the Stars and Stripes, the chief and presiding 
officer in the creation of the Constitution. He was “ First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” That the United States government offici- 
ally recognizes the high respect due to Washington is 
indicated by the following extract from the Naval Regu- 
lations : 

“When naval vessels are passing Washington’s tomb, 
Mt. Vernon, Va., between sunrise and sunset, the following 
ceremonies shall be observed as far as practicable: guard 
and band paraded; bell tolled, and colors half-masted at 
the beginning of the tolling of the bell. When opposite 
Washington’s tomb, taps shall be sounded on the bugle, 
guard present arms, and officers and men on deck stand 
at attention and salute. The colors shall be mast-headed 
at the last note of taps.” 

If there be a band on a vessel passing the tomb of 
Washington, the band, by agreement of the Band Mas- 
ters’ Association, plays “ Nearer My God To Thee.” 
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OBSERVANCES 


The romantic story of our flag is told at Flag Day 
exercises held on its anniversary, June 14, in public 
schools and institutions throughout the United States and 
its territories and insular possessions. 

The American Flag Association, organized in 1898, for 
the purpose of encouraging public sentiment in favor of 
honoring our flag and preventing its desecration, proposed 
the following pledge to be given daily in public schools, 
with a salute to the flag : 

“JT pledge allegiance to my Flag, anid to the Country 
for which it stands, one nation indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

The salute to the flag may be given somewhat as 
follows: 

As the pupils say the words — “I pledge allegiance,” 
they lift high their heads, and with the eyes on the flag, 
bring the right hand to the forehead. Then as they say, 
“To my Flag and the Country for which it stands, one 
nation indivisible,” the right hand is carried away from 
the forehead with an outward and upward motion. At 
the words “ With liberty and justice for all’? — both 
hands are waved outwards with a wide gesture, and then 
are dropped to the sides. 

Flag Day was first observed in 1861, at Hartford, 
Connecticut, by hanging out flags and by having a 
patriotic program, with music, addresses, and prayer. 
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The celebration of Flag Day in the public schools began 
at Philadelphia in 1893. A bill in the Congress provid- 
ing that June 14 should be a legal holiday was voted 
down in 1861. Other bills with similar purpose have 
since failed to become laws. 

There is a United States statute forbidding the use of 
the national ensign as a trade-mark, and many States 
have passed laws forbidding its desecration. 

An appropriation is made for displaying the flag on the 
east and west fronts of the National Capitol. The flag is 
hoisted over the Senate or House of Representatives when 
in session. The Stars and Stripes floats at the flagstaff 
on the White House during the hours from 8 A.M. to sun- 
set, while the President is in Washington. Its absence 
from the White House indicates the absence of the Presi- 
dent from the Capital City. 

The flag is displayed over the United States Depart- 
ment buildings and offices from 9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. At 
all military posts and stations the flag is hoisted at sun- 
rise and lowered at sunset, with appropriate ceremony. 
On United States warships in port and at naval stations 
the colors are hoisted at 8 A.M. and lowered at sunset. 

The army and navy regulations direct that “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” be played by the band at morning 
and evening “colors,” or, if there be no band, that 
‘“colors”’ be sounded by the field music,—the bugle. 
The Navy Regulations, issued with the approval of the 
President, also requires that the “national air” be played 
at “colors’’ on ships and at stations where there is a 
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band. In substance and effect this makes ‘‘ The Star- 
Spangled Banner” the national air. 

February 22 is observed most ceremoniously in the army 
and navy, by decorations and by firing a national salute 
of twenty-one guns. On July 4, at noon, a “salute to the 
Union,’ one gun for each State, commemorating the 
Declaration of Independence, is fired at all army posts, but 
in the navy the national salute is fired on that day. 
Other holidays, New Year’s Day (January 1), Inaugura- 
tion Day (March 4), Memorial Day (May 30), Labor 
Day (first Monday in September), Thanksgiving Day 
(last Thursday in November), and Christmas Day 
(December 25), are observed, but with less official cere- 
mony than July 4 and February 22. 
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THE DISPLAY OF THE FLAG 


The Revenue-Cutter Service and the Life-Saving Ser- 
vice were combined by virtue of Act of Congress approved 
January 28, 1915, as the United States Coast Guard. 
The national ensign is displayed at the peak or staff, and 
the Coast Guard Flag, formerly the revenue ensign, is 
worn at the foretruck or pennant staff as a distinguishing 
flag. 

The proper arrangement of fiags on merchant ships 
follows : 


On the staff at the bow —the jack of the nation to which the 
vessel belongs. 

On the foremast — the flag of the foreign nation to which the 
vessel is going. If going to her own national port, the vessel carries 
the flag of the country she is leaving, if that country happens to be 
foreign. 

On the mainmast — the house flag. 

On the aftermain — a flag showing the vessel’s name. 

On the staff at the stern —the national flag of the country to 
which the vessel belongs. 


Flag Circular No. 4, issued by the Society of Patriotic 
Decorations and Civic Improvement of Washington, D.C., 
gives the following information regarding the display of 
the Stars and Stripes : 

The Flag should not be hoisted before sunrise nor be 
allowed to remain up after sunset. 

At ‘“‘ Morning and Evening Colors,” civilian spectators 
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should stand at “attention” and uncover during the 
playing of the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Military spec- 
tators are required by regulations to stand at “ atten- 
tion” and give the military salute. The Flag should 
never be allowed to touch the ground and should never 
be raised or lowered by any mechanical appliance. 

When the National and State or other flags fly 
together, ‘the National Flag should be on the right. 

When the Flag is used as a banner, the union should fly 
to the north in streets running east and west and to the 
east in streets running north and south. 

Whenever possible the Flag should be flown from a 
staff or mast, but should not be fastened to the side of a 
building, platform, or scaffolding. The Flag should not 
be used as a cover over a table, desk, or box, or where 
anything can be set or placed upon it. 

When flags are used in unveiling a statue or monu- 
ment, they should not be allowed to fall to the ground, 
but should be carried aloft to wave out, forming a dis- 
tinctive feature during the rest of the ceremony. 

When the Flag is flown at half staff as a sign of 
mourning, it should be hoisted to full staff at the conclu- 
sion of the funeral. (To fly a flag at half staff it should 
first be raised to full staff, and then be lowered. Half- 
staff means half-way down the length of the flag-pole.) 

On Memorial day, May 30, the Flag should fly at half 
staff from sunrise to noon and full staff from noon to 
sunset. 
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Days when the Flag should be displayed. 


LincolnssBirthdayen..ieie crease sett wire February 12 
WeashingtomisuBiurthdaye a eememer et ae oeeiscta ere February 22 
Inari cumatroneD) ays ce ste lene eee eis tee vateas oie ate ate eee are March 4 
Battle:of Lexingtonts «acerca. see cwice aa aes ace ates April 19 
Battle ofiMiannl a, Baye eniuusrveeecires al aciaseeke are aloe May 1 
Mother's "Day <cctoctr a wet ieccieisisce eye ch eusiae ms iersie 2d Sunday in May 
Memorial Day (half staff until noon)................ May 30 
Bo DD aye o astece sted tease cotuaenae \adste eat toes Omen loeenaetaions June 14 
Battlevo£ Bunkers: tra .ceie se aes setae sea te eer June 17 
IndependencerD aryi yarn taierelcyts crete s oe eucoroke tay eG aaa July 4 
ab O1te Day Fz sxe cstccas cons Glaeser oe Pecos First Monday in September 
Wake HYG sD ay aio scons sie chaveieeteareres ceetdarats memes ou os yes September 10 
Maker@hamp lain ayer cnc teen ect ine ale oi een siete September 11 
@olumbus® Daye cm se scscitoineo tare strane te ie October 12 
Battle of Saratoga iets ele src, cyan oreeniae reusdotaiers ehevoee October 17 


Surrender ate Viorktown. . - ees cma secre nen October 19 


President Abraham Lincoln was born February 12, 
1809, and fitting tribute is paid to his memory by the 
display of the Flag on the anniversary of his birth. 

The anniversary of the birth of George Washington on 
February 22, 1732, 1s celebrated widely not only by dis- 
play of the Flag, but also by exercises in schools and 
special observances by the National Government. Tribute 
is paid to our great soldier and statesman, the “ Father 
of His Country,” by the whole world, and his memory is 
honored wherever men know of his life. Gladstone said 
of him: 

‘When I first read in detail the life of Washington I 
was profoundly impressed with. the moral elevation and 
greatness of his character, and I found myself at a loss to 
name among the statesmen of any age or country many, or 
possibly any, who could be his rival. . . . If among 
all the pedestals supplied by history for public characters 
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of extraordinary nobility and purity, I saw one higher 
than the rest, and if I were required at a moment’s notice 
to name the fittest occupant for it, I think my choice 
during the last forty-five years would have lighted, as it 
would now light, upon Washington.” 

Every four years, on the 4th of March, a President of 
the United States is inaugurated, taking up his duties as 
head of this great nation. It is fitting that we should 
recognize this event by flying our Flag, the symbol of 
our free government. 

April 19th is a memorable day in United States history, 
for on that date, in 1775, occurred the first battle in the 
War which was to mean the separation of the Colonies 
from England. At Lexington a handful of “ minute- 
men” were fired on by British soldiers. The War of the 
American Revolution had begun. 

On the same day at Concord bridge the struggle 
occurred that inspired the “Concord Hymn,” written by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and sung April 19, 1836, at the 
completion of the monument to the minutemen at 
Concord. 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept ; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 
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On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone ; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


The flying of the Flag on May 1 celebrates the anni- 
versary of the morning in 1898 when Admiral Dewey 
sailed into Manila Bay and won a decisive victory over 
the Spaniards, in which not an American sailor nor ship 
was lost. 

The following official record and proclamation show 
clearly the reason why we fly the Flag each year on the 
second Sunday in May. Too much honor cannot be given 
to the American mother. 


MOTHER'S DAY 


The Joint Resolution of the Sixty-third Congress 
designating the second Sunday in May as Mother’s Day, 
and for other purposes, is as follows: 


Wuereas, The service rendered the United States by the Ameri- 
can mother is the greatest source of the country’s strength and 
inspiration, and ‘ 

Wuereas, We honor ourselves and the mothers of America when 
we do anything to give emphasis to the home as the fountain head 
of the State ;-and 


N 


S) 


U 


’ 


ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 


vo d 
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Wuereas, The American mother is doing so much for the home, 
the moral uplift and religion, hence so much for good government 
and humanity ; therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States is hereby authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the Government officials to display 
the United States flag on all Government buildings, and the people 
of the United States to display the flag at their homes or other 
suitable places on the second Sunday in May, as a public expression 
of our love and reverence for the mothers of our country. 

Src. 2. That the second Sunday in May shall hereafter be 
designated and known as Mother’s Day, and it shall be the duty of 
the President to request its observance as provided for in this 
resolution. 


Approved May 8, 1914. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


Wuereas, By a Joint Resolution approved May 8,1914, “ desig- 
nating the second Sunday in May as Mother’s Day, and for other 
purposes,” the President is authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the government officials to display the 
United States flag on all government buildings, and the people of 
the United States to display the flag at their homes or other suit- 
able places on the second Sunday in May as a public expression of 
our love and reverence for the mothers of our country ; 

Anp Wuereas, By the said Joint Resolution it is made the 
duty of the President to request the observance of the second Sun- 
day in May as provided for in the said Joint Resolution ; 

Now, Therefore, I, Wooprow Witson, President of the United 
States of America, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
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said Joint Resolution, do hereby direct the government officials to 
display the United States flag on all government buildings and do 
invite the people of the United States to display the flag at their 
homes or other suitable places on the second Sunday in May as a 
public expression of our love and reverence for the mothers of our 
country. 
In Witness WueEreor, I have set my hand and have caused the 
seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington this ninth day of May, 
[SEAL. | in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
fourteen, and of the Independence of the United States 
one hundred and thirty-eight. 


WOODROW WILSON 
By the President : 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Secretary of State. 


Memorial Day, May 30, is set apart by law, in forty 
States of the Union, for solemn observance in memory of 
the soldiers and sailors who fell in the Civil War. 

The idea of adopting a permanent memorial day is said 
to have been originated by Miss Lizzie Rutherford, of 
Columbus, Georgia, and there observed in 1866. 

In some of the States a date other than the 30th of 
May is observed, the date selected being one when the 
flowers of these States are blooming at their best. 

The sailor dead receive a special tribute on Memorial 
Day in communities adjacent to large bodies of water by 
the strewing of flowers upon the surface of the water, 
sometimes arranged to represent boats, anchors, wreaths, 
and other nautical figures. This ceremony is said to have 
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been originated by Mrs. Forbes, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 30, 1900, and since that date the custom of placing 
flowers on the waters for deceased sailors has extended 
throughout the United States. The Woman’s Relief 
Corps has a special ritual, which was adopted in the 
year 1904 and consists mainly of reading and responses 
after the manner of church service. The services may 
take place at any bridge, wharf, or boat, or at the shore 
of any body of water connected with the sea. The flag 
is always at the front on such occasions. 

On May 30, 1903, there was inaugurated this new 
fashion of remembrance in Philadelphia. At Race Street 
pier many thousands of people watched four flower ships 
set out on a wondrous voyage. There was a Cumberland 
for the ships that sank in Hampton Roads; a Tecumseh 
for those in Mobile Bay ; a Monitor for those who fought 
the Merrimac, and a Maine for those who slept in Havana 
Harbor. 

It is particularly fitting that this impressive naval 
commemoration should have occurred at Philadelphia, at 
the same spot where John Paul Jones, with his own 
hands, hoisted on board the Alfred the flag of America 
for the first time it was shown on any ship. 

To such an extent has this ceremony developed in 
Philadelphia that it has become an elaborate function, 
participated in by the Navy, the infantry and artillery of 
the Pennsylvania National Guard; and as the flower 
ships pass down the Delaware they receive a salute from 
the military forces and all naval vessels in the harbor. 
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This custom of casting flowers on the sea on Memorial 
Day has taken firm root in the minds of the sailors. On 
one of our naval vessels at sea not long ago the sailors 
had no flowers such as grow on land or even on the sea, 
but sailors are clever with their fingers, and out of such 
poor things as chips and shavings they made and colored 
delicate artificial flowers—roses, lilies, tulips, and chrysan- 
themums—and cast them on the water in the far-off ocean 
in memory of their fellow craftsmen who had gone before. 

By association, this day, May 30th, has become a time 
for decorating the graves of all the dead, and for casting 
flowers upon the waters in loving remembrance of all who 
have gone down to the sea in shipsand returned no more. 

June 14 is the birthday of the Flag, the Flag Day that 
is celebrated in public schools and institutions of the 
nation ; for the Congress on this date, in 1777, adopted the 
resolution creating our Flag with thirteen stars and thir- 
teen red and white stripes. John Paul Jones called the 
Flag “ The American Stars.” 

The Flag is flown on June 17 in honor of the brave 
American soldiers who resisted the British so bravely at 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. Though driven from their 
position, they won a moral victory, as they proved they 
could stand against regular soldiers and could fight 
courageously. 

On Independence Day the Flag of our country floats 
proudly in recognition of the fact that on July 4, 1776, 
the Declaration of Independence received the official 
approval of the Continental Congress. 
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The first Monday in September is observed by labor 
unions all over the country as a time when the dignity 
and strength of labor shall be recognized. On this day 
it is only just that the Flag shall be displayed, since it is 
under the protection of this emblem that the freedom 
and equality of men are preserved, and the right to labor 
and to enjoy the benefit of our labor is upheld. 

The flying of the Flag on September 10 commemorates 
the great victory which was won by the American, Com- 
modore Perry, in 1813. Commodore Perry was at that 
time but twenty-seven years old, yet he fought success- 
fully against a veteran commander who had seen service 
with Nelson, the English naval hero. 

September 1] is the date of a similarly successful 
naval battle on Lake Champlam, in 1814, when the 
American fleet, under Commodore Macdonough, defeated 
a superior force in a desperate battle and prevented an 
invasion of New York State by the British. 

On the morning of October 12, 1492, Columbus first 
sighted land, and on the same day he landed on the island 
named by him San Salvador. The flying of the Flag on 
this date each year is the country’s recognition of the 
discovery of the New World, and the tribute paid to the 
great discoverer. 

The Battle of Saratoga was the turning point of the 
Revolutionary War. It has been called one of the deci- 
sive battles of the world. Burgoyne was completely 
defeated, and largely as a result of this defeat France 
was influenced to send money and men to the aid of the 
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struggling new nation. The victory at Saratoga was won 
on October 17, 1777, and on its anniversary we recall its 
meaning by flying the Flag. 

On October 19 we fly the Flag in honor of that day in 
1781 on which the British forces at Yorktown surrendered 
to the combined American and French forces. This sur- 
render meant that the struggle for independence was 
virtually ended and that the new nation had earned the 
right to exist. 

Many of the days on which the “Stars and Stripes’ 
is flown celebrate victories of this country in warfare; 
but we must remember that great peaceful events are also 
commemorated. The victories of peace are no less 
important than those of war. 

Our Flag should and does stand for something besides 
the clash of arms. The growth and prosperity of the 
nation which the United States flag symbolizes have not 
alone been brought about by the sheddimg of man’s 
blood. Out of the necessary struggles has come a peace 
which we hope may be for the whole world. 

We must not forget that “It is noble to serve one’s 
country on the battlefield, but it is just as noble to serve 
it at home and show love to country in deeds of peace.” 
And our Flag should be dear to us, and honored by us, not 
only when it is leading men into battle for the cause of 
freedom, but also when it is waving forth as a sign of 
peace and friendship. 


’ 
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DIMENSIONS OF THE NATIONAL FLAG 


The following Executive Order defines the dimensions 
of the National Flag: 


EXEcuTIvE OrpER, 1637, OctoBER 29, 1912. 


The Executive Order of June 24, 1912, is hereby revoked, and for 
it is substituted the following : 

Whereas, “An Act to Establish the Flag of the United States,” 
approved on the 4th of April, 1818, reading as follows: 


“Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the fourth 
day of July next, the flag of the United States be thirteen horizon- 
tal stripes, alternate red and white ; that the union have twenty stars, 
white in a blue field. 

“Section 2. Be it further enacted, That on the admission of 
every new State to the Union, one star be added to the union of the 
flag ; and that such addition shall take effect on the fourth of July 
next succeeding such admission,” 


fails to establish proportions; and 


Whereas, investigation shows some sixty-six different sizes of 
National flags, and of varying proportions, in use in the Executive 
Departments ; 

It is hereby ordered that National Flags and Union Jacks for all 
Departments of the Government, with the exceptions noted under 
(a), shall conform to the follow proportions : 
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(a.) Hxception; The colors carried by troops, and camp colors, 
shall be the sizes prescribed for the military service (Army and 
Navy). 

Limitation of the number of sizes: With exception of colors under 
note (a), the sizes of flags manufactured or purchased for Govern- 
ment Departments will be limited to those with the following hoists: 


(DS sits Seer eee ace 20.00 feet. (Gia) orate cvcnctetete i 5 Mets ya 5.14 feet. 
Caen (standard) 19.00 feet. (Ciliocidaas sun ton otciacracn: 5.00 feet. 
(CS) arte oe ara ose cere et 6 14.35 feet. (OD) ree se eno ere eats 3.52 feet. 
CCE) eters cia ae ctis.siate, stead LZ -1D feet, ss2aGl Ole nike ston anes aes 2.90 feet. 
GN sedaseoucn aeneamaone LOLOOMfeete Ss wCLIN Ge Aree atecons ee a4 2.37 feet. 
(Dioa.c.be SeGeo DapDOASes ScGARTeCh aan CLA) beerteteet ecperec eietctsiiets ¢ 1.31 feet. 


Union Jacks: The size of the Jack shall be the size of the 
Union of the National Flag with which it is flown. 

Position and size of stars: The position and size of each star 
for the union of the flag shall be as indicated on a plan which will 
be furnished to the Departments by the Navy Department. From 
this plan can be determined the location and size of stars for flags 
of any dimensions. Extra blueprints of this plan will be furnished 
upon application to the Navy Department. 

Order effective: All National Flags and Union Jacks now on 
hand or for which contracts have been awarded shall be continued 
in use until unserviceable, but all those manufactured or purchased 
for government use after the date of this order shall conform 
strictly to the dimensions and proportions herein prescribed. 

Boat Flags : In order that the identity of the stars in flags when 
carried by small boats belonging to the Government may be pre- 
served, the custom holding in the Navy for many years, of thirteen 
(13) stars for boat flags, is hereby approved. ° 

President’s Flag: The color of the field of the President’s flag 
shall be blue. 


Won. H. Tarr. 
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STANDARD PROPORTIONS OF NATIONAL ENSIGN 


The following table gives the standard proportions for 
all parts of the standard national ensign. The actual 
dimension of any part of the flag is obtained by multiply- 
ing the hoist by the proportion given in the table. Thus 
in ensign No. 1, with hoist of 20 feet, the diameter (J) 
of the star is 20 x 0.0616 = 1.282 feet. This table fur- 
nishes a ready means of preparing the dimensions for 
ensign Nos. 1, 5, and 8, omitted in the table accompanying 
the outline plan. The dimensions of the four sizes of 
boat flags are given with plan of the boat flag. 


Standard Proportions. 
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TO CUT A FIVE-POINTED STAR WITH ONE STRAIGHT CUT 


To cut a five-pointed star with one straight snip of the shears, 
take a piece of paper about 8 inches wide and 10 inches long. Fold 
at center on horizontal line, laying the lower edge of sheet at top of 
sheet. From the center O draw lines OB, OC, OD, and OF, form- 
ing five sectors of 36° each (Figure 1). 


A oO. 
Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


Fold at line OD, lay edge OF on line OB and press smooth the 
fold OD. The result is Figure 2. 

Fold Figure 2 at line OB, lay edge OA on line OC. The result 
is Figure 3. 


Fig-3 Fig. 4 Fig. 5 
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Fold Figure 3 at line OC, lay edge OD on edge OB, and smooth 
the fold OC. The result is Figure 4. 

Cut vertically XY, choosing point X so that OX is equal to OA. 
OY will be about one-third of OX. 

Open the portion Y YO, and there appears the half star (Figure 
6). Open this folded half star, and the five-pointed star appears 
(Figure 7). This star is of the dimensions of a star inscribed in a 
circle of radius OA. 


Fig. 6 


Fig. 7 


It is a curious fact that the side of the star is very nearly 1.9 
times the radius of the circle; and 1.9 is the proportion of the 
length to the height of the national ensign required by Executive 
Order 1637. 

The lines in Figure 1 may at first be laid off by a protractor. 
Practice will soon enable one to fold the paper properly without 
drawing any lines. 
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NOBLE THOUGHTS ABOUT THE FLAG 


Praise of their country’s flag has been a favorite theme 
of the great orators of every nation, and poets too have 
sung the praises of their national ensigns. The Stars and 
Stripes has called forth many noble sentiments of patriot- 
ism, in peaceful days as well as in war time. 

There are given here a few selections chosen from the 
speeches or writings and poetry of some of our orators 
and statesmen and poets. These illustrate what the flag 
has symbolized and does symbolize to the true citizen who 
loves his country and respects its institutions. They are 
more than the mere glorification of a piece of bunting ; 
they are the outward expression of some of the aspira- 
tions and ideals of a people who live in a land bright with 
the hope of national righteousness. 


THE NATIONAL BANNER. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT. 


All hail to our glorious ensign! Courage to the heart, and 
strength to the hand, to which, in all time, it shall be entrusted! 
May it ever wave in honor, in unsullied glory, and patriotic hope, 
on the dome of the capitol, on the country’s stronghold, on the 
entented plain, on the wave-rocked topmast ! 

Wherever, on the earth’s surface, the eye of the American shall 
behold it, may it have reason to bless it! On whatsoever spot it is 
planted, there may freedom have a foothold, humanity a brave 
champion, and religion an altar! Though stained with blood in a 
righteous cause, may it never in any cause be stained with shame! 
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Alike, when its gorgeous folds shall wanton in holiday-triumphs 
on the summer breeze, and its tattered fragments be dimly seen 
through the clouds of war, may it be the joy and pride of the 
American heart! First raised in the cause of right and liberty, in 
that cause alone may it forever spread out its streaming blazonry to 
the battle and the storm. Having been borne victoriously across 
the continent and on every sea, may virtue and freedom and peace 
forever follow where it leads the way. 


THE STANDARD OF THE UNION. 


BY DANIEL WEBSTER. 


When the standard of the Union is raised and waves over my 
head, the standard which Washington planted on the ramparts of 
the Constitution, God forbid that I should inquire whom the people 
have commissioned to unfurl and bear it up. I only ask in what 
manner, as an humble individual, I can best discharge my duties 
defending it. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
BY A. P. PUTNAM. 


Wherever that flag has gone it has been the herald of a better 
day — it has been the pledge of freedom, of justice, of order, of 
civilization, and of Christianity. Tyrants only have hated it. All 
who sigh for the triumphs of righteousness and truth salute and 
love it. 


THE NATIONAL ENSIGN. 
BY ROBERT ©. WINTHROP. 


It is the national ensign, pure and simple, dearer to our hearts 
at this moment as we lift it to the gale and see no other sign of 
hope upon the storm-cloud which rolls and settles above it, save 
thal which is reflected upon its own radiant hue. Dearer, a thou- 
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sand-fold to us than ever it was before, while gilded by the sunshine 
of our prosperity, and playing with the zephyrs of peace. 

Let itrecall . . . the strange, eventful history of its rise oad 
progress. Letit rehearse . . . the wonderful tale of its trials 
and its triumphs in peace as well as in war. 


THE FLAG. 
BY BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER. 


O banner blazoned in the sky, 
Fling out your royal red ; 

Each deeper hue to crimson dye 
Won by our sainted dead. 


Ye bands of snowy whiteness clean 
That bar the waning day 

Stand as the prophecy of things unseen 
Toward which we hew our way. 


Fair field of blue, a symbol true 
Of Right, of Faith, of God, 

O’erreach us as we seek anew 
The paths our Fathers trod. 


Ye clustered stars that wave above 
Our darkness turn to light ; 

Reveal to men Heaven’s law of love — 
Then ends the world’s long night. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


As at early dawn the stars shine forth even while it grows light, 
and then, as the sun advances, that light breaks into banks of 
streaming lines of color, the glowing red and intense white, striving 
together and ribbing the horizon with bars effulgent, so, on the 
American flag, stars and beams of many-colored light shine out 
together. And wherever the Flag comes, and men behold it, they 
see in its sacred emblazonry no rampant lion and no fierce eagle ; 
they see the symbols of light. It is the banner of Dawn; it means 
Liberty. 


THE FLAG BEAUTIFUL. 
BY SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR, 1888. 


I have seen the glories of art and architecture, and of mountain 
and river. I have seen the sun set on Jungfrau, and the full moon 
rise over Mount Blanc, but the fairest vision on which these eyes 
ever looked was the Flag of my own country in a foreign land. 
Beautiful as a flower to those who love it, terrible as a meteor to 
those who hate it, it is the symbol of the power and the glory and 
the honor of seventy millions of Americans. 


THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


What flower is this that greets the morn 
Its hues from Heaven so freshly born ? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land ; 
O tell us what its name may be — 
Is this the flower of liberty ? 

It is the banner of the free 

The starry flower of liberty! 
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The following address was delivered on Flag Day, 1914, 
before the employees of the Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. It is printed here with the permission 
of Secretary Lane. 


MAKERS OF THE FLAG. 
BY FRANKLIN K. LANE, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


This morning, as I passed into the Land Office, The Flag dropped 
me a most cordial salutation, and from its rippling folds I heard it 
say : “Good morning, Mr. Flag Maker.” 

“T beg your pardon, Old Glory,” I said, “aren’t you mistaken ? 
I am not the President of the United States, nor a member of 
Congress, nor even a general in the army. Iam only a Government 
clerk.” 

“T greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker,” replied the gay voice, “I 
know you well. You are the man who worked in the swelter of 
yesterday straightening out the tangle of that farmer’s homestead 
in Idaho, or perhaps you found the mistake in that Indian contract 
in Oklahoma, or helped to clear that patent for the hopeful inventor 
in New York, or pushed the opening of that new ditch in Colorado, 
or made that mine in Illinois more safe, or brought relief to the old 
soldier in Wyoming. No matter; whichever one of these beneficent 
individuals you may happen to be, I give you greeting, Mr. Flag 
Maker.” 

I was about to pass on, when The Flag stopped me with these 
words: 


“ Yesterday the President spoke a word that made happier the 
future of ten million peons in Mexico; but that act looms no larger 
on the flag than the struggle which the boy in Georgia is making to 
win the Corn Club prize this summer. 

“ Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which will open the door 
of Alaska; but a mother in Michigan worked from sunrise until 
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far into the night to give her boy an education. She, too, is making 
the flag. 

“ Yesterday we made a new law to prevent financial panics, and 
yesterday, maybe, a school teacher in Ohio taught his first letters to 
a boy who will one day write a song that will give cheer to the 
millions of our race. We are all making the flag.” 

“ But,” I said impatiently, “ these people were only working! ” 

Then came a great shout from The Flag: 


“The work that we do is the making of the flag. 

“Tam not the flag; not at all. Iam but its shadow. 

“JT am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

“Tam your belief in yourself, your dream of what a People may 
become. 

“T live a changing life, a life of moods and passions, of heart 
breaks and tired muscles. 

“ Sometimes I am strong with pride, when men do an honest work, 
fitting the rails together truly. 

“Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has gone from me, and 
cynically I play the coward. 

“ Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of that ego that blasts 
judgment. 

«“ But always, I am all that you hope to be, and have the courage 
to try for. 

“Tam song and fear, struggle and panic, and ennobling hope. 

“J am the day’s work of the weakest man, and the largest dream 
of the most daring. 

“Tam the Constitution and the courts, statutes and the statute 
makers, soldier and dreadnaught, drayman and street sweep, cook, 
counselor, and clerk. 

“T am the battle of yesterday, and the mistake of to-morrow. 

“Tam the mystery of the men who do without knowing why. 

‘‘T am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned purpose of resolu- 
tion. 
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“Tam no more than what you believe me to be and I am all that 
you believe I can be. 

“T am what you make me, nothing more. 

“TJ swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, a symbol of 
yourself, the pictured suggestion of that big thing which makes this 
nation. My stars and my stripes are your dream and your labors. 
They are bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, firm with faith, 
because you have made them so out of your hearts. For you are 
the makers of the flag and it is well that you glory in the making.” 


The following poem is reproduced from an autograph 
copy by the author, and with his permission. The poem 
has been frequently recited on the floor of Congress. 
Mr. Nesbit has stated that the verses were written for the 
Baltimore American to help fill up his column on Flag 
Day. 


YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG. 
BY WILBUR D. NESBIT. 


Your flag and my flag, 
And how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam ; 
Snow-white and soul-white — 
The good forefathers’ dream. 


Sky-blue and true-blue, with stars to gleam aright — 
The glorified guidon of the day, a shelter through the night. 
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Your flag and my flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds — 
Your land and my land — ~ 
Secure within its folds. 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight ; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed — 
Red and blue and white. 


The one flag — the great flag — the flag for me and you — 
Glorified all else beside — the red and white and blue! 


Your flag and my flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your flag and my flag — 
A blessing in the sky, 
Your hope and my hope — 
It never hid a lie! 


Home land, and far land and half the world around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the sound ! 


THE EMBLEM OF FREEDOM IN THE WORLD. 
BY GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON, OF GEORGIA. 


By the memories of the Fathers who bequeathed us this priceless 
heritage; by the names and deeds of Northern heroes, living and 
dead; by the sacrifice and measureless woes endured by Southern 
womanhood ; by the heroic devotion and dauntless courage of the 
sons of the South: by all these we unite in solemn compact that 
this American people shall know intestine war no more, but shall 
remain an unbroken brotherhood from sea to sea. By all these, 
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and by the resistless fiat of an inexorable sentiment, we proclaim 
that the American flag shall protect every American citizen on = 
oceans and in all lands. 

Whatever be the peapenpiical limits over which destiny 
decrees it to float as the symbol of our national sovereignty, there 
shall be at least no boundaries to its moral sway; but as long as 
political truth triumphs or liberty survives, this flag of our fathers 
shall remain the proudest and most potential emblem of human 
freedom in the world. 


A PRAYER. 


God of our fathers, bless this, our flag of freedom and of peace; 
and these, Thy sons, born under its guardian folds, who love it, and 
who have defended it, and who shall defend it, now and forevermore. 
AMEN. 


FLAG STORIES 


The country’s history is rich not only in oratory and 
songs about its Flag, but also in anecdotes. Many of 
these anecdotes, recounting thrilling stories of heroic 
incidents, are well known to all. Some such stories are 
authentic, while others have come down to us as tradi- 
tions, and may or may not be true. 

The following anecdotes about the Flag have at least 
the merit of being true, as they have been gathered from 
the writer’s personal experiences: 


Tue Lover or Frac — By A Boy or JAPAn. 


In Washington, the capital of the nation, the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools frequently hold exercises in honor of the Flag. A little 
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Japanese boy in the third grade, when asked by his teacher if he 
did not think the Stars and Stripes the most beautiful flag in the 
world, politely bowed and replied: “Yes, Madam. It is the most 
beautiful flag in this country ; but in my country the flag of Japan 
is the most beautiful flag.” 


Tue FLAG AND THE WoORK-HOUSE. 


The Society of Patriotic Decorations and Civic Improvement 
issues a circular with printed instructions regarding the use of the 
national ensign, and with a handsome print of the Flag on the 
outer fold. 

While in a restaurant of Washington the writer, in removing his 
coat, dropped one of these circulars on the floor, and the colored 
waiter, picking it up, asked if he might have it. As he looked 
steadily at the printed flag one of the guests asked : 

“ Does the Flag remind you of anything ?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“ What does it remind you of ?” 

«“ Well, suh, that Flag makes me think of the wuk-house, suh.” 

« Work-house? Why on earth does it make you think of the 
work-house ? ” 

“ Well, suh, you see, once when I was at the wuk-house, suh, I 
had to h’ist the Flag in the mornin’, and take hit down at night. 
But I do love that flag, suh, I suttinly do.” 


An Inpian CHIEF AND THE FLAG ON THE BurraLto Rose. 


Peter Lasharo, chief of the Pawnee Indians in Nebraska, was an 
ardent admirer of the Stars and Stripes, and painted it on buffalo 
robes as a mark and sign of personal ownership. A youth of the 
tribe stole one of the skins. When found out, he was, with the 
stolen treasure, dragged before Peter, and stood waiting for the 
verdict, with his eyes fixed on the robe, which bore a fine sample of 
Peter’s flag work. 
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“Why takum?” sternly asked Peter. The youth pointed to the 
painting on the robe, then, standing erect, folded his arms and 
looked his chief squarely in the eye. Grim old Peter returned the 
stare, and then, his face suddenly relaxing into a grin, he picked 
up the robe, threw it into the arms of the astonished boy, and said : 
“You takum. You heap good man.” 


Tue Fuac at MontTeReEY. 


Commodore Sloat was down the coast at Mazatlan, on his flag- 
ship, the Savannah, and close beside him lay the British flagship 
Collingwood, both waiting to hear that war had been declared. 
Fleet Surgeon Wood, on his way east, heard of the battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma and sent a dispatch to Commodore 
Sloat who immediately got underway, and upon arriving at Mon- 
terey, raised the flag on the old Custom House. When seeing the 
British ship Collingwood coming two weeks afterward he cleared 
ship for action and with the crew at their guns awaited her coming. 
Her commander soon appeared on the Savannah and said: “ Com- 
modore, I see you have been exercising your men.” “ Yes, sir,” 
replied Sloat, “I thought it might require a little exercise to keep 
that flag there.” “But what would you have done,” inquired the 
Briton, “if a ship of another power had disputed the possession ? ” 
“JT should have fired a broadside, if it had been my last act on earth, 
and left the rest to the United States Government, sir,” said the 
Commodore. 
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SONGS AND BUGLE CALLS 


AMERICA 
: Dr. S. F. Smrra, 1832. 
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My coun - try! ‘tis of thee, Sweet land of lib - er - ty, 
My na - tive coun try, thee—Land of the no - ble free— 


Let mua - sic swell the breeze, And ring from all the trees 
. Our fa - thers’ God! to Thee, Au - thor of lib - er ~ ty, 
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Of thee I sing; Land where my fa - thers died! Land of the 
Thy name I love ; it love thy rocks and rills, Thy woods and 
Sweet free - dom’s song; Let mor - tal tongues a - wake; Let all * that 
To Thee we sing: Long may our land, be, bright With free - dom’s 
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Pil - grims’ pride! From ev - ’ry moun - tain side Let free -dom: zing! 
tem - pled hills: My heart with rap - turethrills Like, that a - boveé. 
breathe par-take; Let rocks their si - lence break,—The sound pro - long. 
ho - ly light;-Pro- tect us by Thy might, Great God, our King} 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
Francis Scorr Ker, 1814. 


1. Oh, say,-can you see, by thedawn’sear - ly light, What so proud-ly we 
2. On that shore dim ~ly-’ seen ‘thro’ the mists of the deep, Wherethe foe’s haugh-ty 
8. And where is that band, who so vaunt-ing-ly swore, That the hav - oc of 
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hailed at the twi-light’s last gleam-ing? Whose broad stripes and bright stars thro’ the 
host in dread si-lence re - pos- es. Whatis that which the breeze, o’en the 
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per - il - ous fight, O’er the ram-parts we watched were so gal - lant -ly stream-ing ! 
tow-er-ing steep, Asit fit - ful’- ly blows, now con - ceals,now dis > clos - es? 
Jeave us no more? Their blood has washed out their foul foot-steps’ pol - lu - tion. 
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And the rock - et’s red, glare, the bombs burst-ing in air, Gave proof thro’. the 
Now it, catch - es’ the gleam of the morn - ing’s first beam, In full glo-ry re- 
No ref - uge could save the hire - Jing and slave From ter -ror of 
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“night that our flag was still there. Oh, say, does that star - span - gled 
flect - ed now shines on the ‘stream; ’Tis the star-span - gled .ban - ner, ob! 
flight or the gloom of the: grave; And thestar-span- gled ban - ner in 
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ban - ner . yet wave Over the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
long may it wave O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


tri- umph doth wave O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave l 
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4 Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation ! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, ‘'In God is our trust ;”’ 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the, land of the free and the home of the brave ! 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG 


JoserH RopMaw Draxe, .1795-1820. Melody from Beiiort. 
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1, When Free-dom from her moun - -tainheight Un-furl’d herstand-ard to the 
2. Ma-jes = tic mon- arch of. the cloud! Whorear’st a- loft thy re - gal 
3. Flag of ‘thébrave !thy folds shall fly, The sign of hope- and tri-umph 
4, Flag of theseas! on 0--.cean’swave ‘Thy stars shall glit - ter. o’er the 
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BIT)~as She. tore the az.--ure’-robe of night, And set the 
form, . To hear , the temp.- est trump~-ing loud, And see the 
high! . When speaks the sig - nal trum -pet’s tone, And the long 
brave, . Whendeath, ca - ‘reer - ing on the gale, Sweepsdark - ly 
C2 == SSS Se 
ater - 
stars... of glo - ry there! She min-gled with its gor-geousdies The 


light - ning lan - ces driven, When strides the war~rior of  thestorm, And 
line. ..comesgleaming on; Ere yet the life- blood, warm and wet, Has 
round.. the bel- lied sail: And fright- ed waves rush wild - ly back; Be 
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milk -y idee riek | of the skies, And striped its pure ce - les- tial white,With 

rolls the thun-derdrum of heav’n! Child of thésun! to thee ‘tisgiv’n To 
dimm’d the glistn’ing bay - o - net— Each sol - dier’seye shall bright -ly turn To 

fore the broad-side’s reel- ing rack; The dy - ing wan-d’rer of the sea Shall 
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streak- ings from the morn + ing light!’ Then, from her man - sion 
guard the ban - ner. of the free! To hov - er in the 
where thy me -teor glo .- ries burn: Flag of the free heart's 
look at once to heav’n and thee. For - ev - er float that 
= = 
— is 
in the sun, call’d her ea - gle bear - ‘er. down; 
sul - phur smoke, To ward .& - way * the . bat. - tle stroke,. 
hope and home, By an - gel hands to val - or given!. 
stand - ard sheet! Where breathes the foe but falls be-fore us, 
(S55 Sea 
o = an 
And gave in - to his might- y hand The sym- bol of .. hérchos-en land. 


And bid —its blend-ings shine ‘a- far Like rain-bows on.. the cloudsof war. 
Thy starshave lit the wel - kin dome And all thy hues . wereborn in heaven. 
With free-dom’s soil be-neath our feet,And free-dom’s ban - ner streaming o’er us. 
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O COLUMBIA! THE GEM OF THE OCEAN 


Written arid composed ‘by Tuomas @ Becket, Sr, 
in 1843, for Davip T. SHaw, Actor: 
With lofty expression. 
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i 0 Co-lum -bia!thegem of thé o-cean, The home. of the brave and the 
2. When’ “War wag’dits wide des- 0 -- la - tion, And threat-en’d the land to de- 
3. The wine cup, the wine cup bring hith-er, And fill ye it up to the 
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free, ‘The shrine -of each pa- triot’s de - vo - tion, A 


form;. The ark then. of free -'dom’s foun - da - tion, Co : 
brim ; May the mem - ry of Washing-ton ‘ne’er with - er, Nor the. 
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world of ~-fers hom--aze to thee; -Thy man+datesmake he - roes as - 
lum ~- bia rode safe . thro’ the storm} Withhergar.- lands of vic - to.- ry 


star of his glo- ry grow dim! May the ser-vice wu - nit - ed ne’er 
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sem - ble, When | Lib = er ~ ty’s form stands in view, Thy 
o’er her, Whenso proud- ly she bore her brave crew, With her 
sev - er, And each to our col. « ors prove true! The 
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ban-ners make tyr --an-ny trem-ble, ‘When. borne by the red, white,and blue. 
flag proud -ly float -ing be - fore her, The - boast of the red, white,and blue. 
Sess and, "Na - vy for- ev - er! Three cheers for the red, white,and blue. 


When borne by the’ red,white,and blue, When borne by the red,white,and blue ; 
The boast of the red,white,and. blue, The. boast of the red,white,and blue ; 
Three cheers for the red,white,and blue, Three cheers for the red,white,and blue ; 
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Yhy ‘ban-ners make tyr - ah-ny tremble, When borne by the red,white,and blue. 
With her flag proudly float-ing be - fore her, The boast of the red,white,and blue. 
‘Tho Ar-my and Na~-vy for-ev-.er, ‘Three cheers for the red, white,and blue. 
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MORNING COLORS 
Quick time. 
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EVENING COLORS 
Moderato. 
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